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crept into a text of nearly 500 pages: Lisle for Lille (page 100) ; 
February i for February 10 as the date of the first note to Germany 
on the submarine war zone (page 124) ; Geneva for Genoa as the 
destination of an ocean liner (page 280) ; Courtnai for Courtrai 
(page 283). Tehee o Slovaks (page 303) looks affected to a public 
so thoroughly accustomed to Czechoslovaks. We do not see why in 
a book for adults Professor McMaster should tone down Mr. Gerard's 
threat to remain by his American fellow-citizens in Germany " till 
hell freezes over," into the weak respectability of " till kingdom 
come " (page 335). There is sometimes also an apparent reluctance 
to state names, as if a censorship were operating : phrases like " a 
certain senator " or " the Chancellor " leave one to recall, if he can, 
who the senator was or to think out whether Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Michaelis, or Hertling was chancellor at the time. 

Professor McM aster's book is the most valuable compilation that 
we have of facts for which the reader would have to go to hundreds 
of official documents and unofficial newspaper articles. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

A Republic of Nations. A Study of the Organization of a 
Federal League of Nations. By Raleigh C. Minor. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1918. — xxxix, 316 pp. 

The present volume justifies the expectations which one would 
naturally indulge regarding a new work from the pen of the author 
of Minor on the Conflict of Laws. It is thoughtful, analytical, log- 
ical. It exhibits a clear conception of what is essential to the effec- 
tive accomplishment of an object which many persons are at the 
moment desirous to attain, even though it may betray hopes which the 
event will disappoint. 

Grouping international controversies into two great classes, con- 
sisting (1) of disputes behind which, on one side or the other, lie 
ulterior evil or illegitimate designs of aggression or attack upon the 
rights of other nations, and (2) of disputes arising spontaneously 
and without ulterior designs, Mr. Minor clearly perceives the funda- 
mental inadequacy of so many of the " leagues," proposed in recent 
as well as in former days, to meet the exigencies of the case. So far 
as concerns, specifically, a league " for the enforcement of compul- 
sory arbitration or conciliation, with a covenant by all to unite in 
war or other forcible measures against any nation declining to engage 
in either form of settlement," he submits that there are, quite apart 
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from the reluctance of nations to consent to the effective prevention 
of war, " practical obstacles " to the successful operation of a plan 
of that nature arising out of the difficulty of securing concert of 
action among the members of the association. How, he asks, would 
troops, ships, and expense be apportioned? Who would command? 
Would all the parties unite in opinion as to who began or was re- 
sponsible for hostilities? Would not the judgment of the members, 
and consequently their attitude, be affected by preexisting friendli- 
ness or unfriendliness to one or the other of the disputants? For 
these and other reasons he makes the plea that the league " take the 
form of the establishment of a federal international government, by 
which the nations will either agree, under proper safeguards, to sur- 
render to the government of all jointly their power to injure or work 
injustice upon their sister States or agree that they shall not be 
exercised at all." 

On this line the author proceeds to work out a plan in detail, and 
in an appendix, at the end of the volume, presents, in parallel col- 
umns, for purposes of comparison, the Constitution of the United 
States and his " Tentative Constitution of the United Nations." 

While Mr. Minor is by no means disposed to rely unduly upon 
judicial tribunals as a means of preventing armed conflicts, he does 
not wholly escape the tendency, which seems to be almost universal, 
to assume that the Supreme Court of the United States has played a 
more important part than it really has done in the settlement of 
political controversies. But for the circumstance that the Dred Scott 
case is habitually overlooked, we should deem it unnecessary to men- 
tion the fact that the miscalculated pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court in that case, closing the door to compromise, rendered the Civil 
War morally inevitable. On the other hand, distinctively " inter- 
state controversies," to which the author refers, have not been so very 
numerous; nor has the court always settled even such as have been 
brought before it. Kentucky v. Denison involved an interstate con- 
troversy, but the result was a fiasco, the governor of Ohio being left 
to continue what the court declared to be a clear defiance of the 
national Constitution and laws. It is some years since West Virginia 
was adjudged to be liable for a part of the debt of Virginia, but West 
Virginia has so far omitted to discharge that liability. No doubt 
these incidents go to sustain rather than to weaken Mr. Minor's main 
thesis, that there is little analogy between the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the proposed " world court " of which so much 
has been said. 
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There is yet another misconception for which, although the author 
lends it his countenance, he cannot fairly be held responsible, and 
which we might for that reason be inclined now to pass over, were it 
not so constantly reiterated. We refer to the supposition that inter- 
national arbitration has " failed " because it has represented, in 
theory and in practice, the idea of " compromise " rather than that 
of " judicial " decision. The present prevalence of this supposition 
is no doubt chiefly to be ascribed to the activities of certain societies, 
exhibiting a certain unity of direction and control, which have indus- 
triously disseminated the impression, not indeed with malice, but 
without examination of the facts. The impression involves two as- 
sumptions, ( 1 ) that " compromise " has not formed an important 
element in "judicial" judgments, and (2) that it has, on the con- 
trary, distinctively characterized the proceedings of international 
tribunals of arbitration. Both these assumptions are hasty, super- 
ficial, and inaccurate. So far as concerns international arbitrations, 
it has fallen to the lot of the reviewer to become familiar with the 
proceedings of substantially all of them, ancient and modern, so far 
as they can now be known ; and he does not hesitate to affirm, upon 
the strength of this somewhat exact knowledge of the subject, that 
the assertions so constantly made during the past few years, as to the 
" non-judicial " or " unjudicial " character of arbitral proceedings, 
are due to unverified preconceptions and are essentially misleading. 

J. B. Moore. 

The People's Part in Peace. By Ordway Tead. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1918. — ix, 156 pp. 

It was said of a well-known writer on international law, in the 
middle of the last century, that he presented all views and all con- 
tentions with " laborious impartiality." This cannot be said of the 
vast number of volumes now appearing on peace and the organiza- 
tion of the world so as to secure it. Many authors have specifics ; 
others have none, but profess to deal with the entire problem ; while 
yet others discuss particular phases of it. Mr. Tead assures us that 
" the plain people of the world want peace," but " not peace at any 
price." This condition is not wholly new. He does not, however, 
undertake to estimate all the elements of " price," but endeavors to 
answer the question how " practical effect " can be given to the peace 
terms and the conditions contained in the Inter-Allied Labor War 
Aims which were published in a supplement to the Neiv Republic of 



